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The Art Review. 



described by Kttgler, Vol. a., p. 448, as " some- 
what mannered and assimilating to the style 
of Paul Veronese," yet " remarkable for the 
cheerfal life and naivete which pervades it." 
No. 3, " The Continence of Scipio." Gilbert 
Stuart, who visited the collection to copy 
two of his own pictures which it contains, 
a Jefferson and a Madison, thought this an 
original or a first rate copy from Nicolas 
Poussin. The exact companion of it, at any 
rate, in subject, peculiar treatment and color- 
ing, and even size, is " The Death of German- 
icusrHn the Barberini Palace, Rome, by Nich- 
olas Poussin. No. 13, " Surgeon and Patient," 
is in the style of Brouwer, Flemish School, 
and thought to-' be by him, v born at Haarlem, 
1608, died at Antwerp, 1641). No. 15, is a 
landscape, bearing the name of Berghcm, 
(Nicolas 1624- 16S3). No. 19, is a Gothic 
interior lighted by candles, strongly resemb- 
ling the work, of the Van Steenwycks or 
Pieter Neefs. No. 21, Poultry, bears the 
name of Hondekoter, (Utricht 1636-1695). 
No. 25, " Women at the Sepulchre" is by Si- 
mon Vouet, pupil of Caravaggio. No. 32, 
Artillery, is marked in pencil on the back 
'* P. Wouvermanns." It is a picture in his 
style and subject. No. 33, the catalogue calls 
" The Governor of Gibraltar, an original by 
Vandyke." It can hardly be doubted that it is 
ft genuine Van Dyck, and that it is a dupli- 
cate portrait of the Jean de Montfort, in the 
Tribuna of the Uffizzi gallery, Florence. No. 
46, "St. Simeon with the Child Jesus." This 
noble picture, the most striking of the collec- 
tion, is a Rubens, thought by Stuart to be an 
original. It is either a duplicate or fine copy 
of the St. Simeon and Child Jesus, by Ru- 
bens, in the Cathedral at Antwerp. No. 56, 
"Peter delivered from Prison." A master- 
piece with no clew as yet to its author. 
There is a deliverance of Peter from prison, 
in the Berlin gallery, by Honthorst, similar 
to this in coloring, but inferior in conception 
and treatment. No. 58, " Venus Receiving 
Presents from Ceres." Another Rubens, copy 
probably, but well done. No. 64, Sea Piece, 
marked " Wlieger, Peintre, Hollandais," or- 
iginal doubtless. Wlieger nourished 1635- 
1650. Waagen says of him (2 : 460I "His 
pictures excel in keeping and aerial perspec- 
tive, and his execution has the utmost free- 
dom and softness." No. 66, Landscape, by 
Breenberg, 1620- 1663. No. 70, Cattle. 
Copied from Paul Potter, by Michael Carre 



CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 
Said an eccentric minister lately at 1 
Church Extension Anniversary, in one ol 
I our Western Conferences, with a great d^-al 
more force than elegance, " If I were in the 
Lord's place I would never accept some of 
the edifices called churches and dedicated to 
my worship. Most of them arc shaped like 
a barn, and if they have a thing intended for 
J*., a tower, it looks like the stump of a tree that 
llhas been twisted off by a- tornado; or if a 
"■^ spire is attempted, it is in about the proportion 
of a tooth-pick to a hen-coop — these houses 
are a disgrace to the people erecting them. 
an insult to God, and a burlesque upon the 
church.*' There is much more truth thin 



poetry in the above, and much practical good 
sense under this rollicking humor. 

Architecture is understood to be not only 
a fine art, but the father of it, at least in age 
if not in inspiration, and should always 
maintain its position in the very front rank of 
improvement and progress. And as the 
temples of worship have generally been in 
all ages and countries, and under every form 
of religion the very best specimens of* the 
architecture of that age, so it is not too much 
to demand that our Christian temples should 
maintain their relative position and charac- 
ter; but straige to say, we, as a people, with 
all our boasted wealth and culture, are, in this 
respect, far behind other ages and countries, 
and can only suffer by too direct compari- 
son. If art consists in truthfulness of pro- 
portion, color and arrangement, in adapta- 
tion of size, shape and material, to the ends 
proposed, then surely there is little art dis- 
played in the architecture of many of our 
most expensive churches, and next to none 
at all in the cheaper and less pretentious. In 
many instances all laws of proportion and 
ventilation, of heating, lighting and seating, 
to say nothing of acoustics, are ignored, and 
the tendency has been to ruinous economy on 
the one hand, orelse to reckless extravagance 
of decoration and display, and this not always 
in the best of taste. The people little know 
how much the circumstances have to do 
with " hardening their hearts," and robbing 
thein of both text and sermon, while the 
pr^achsrs, alas ! have spoiled many a good 
sermon, and suffered many a mortifying fail- 
ure from bad ventilation, — or no ventilation. 

A good authority has declared that there 
is no longer any pure and distinct style of 
architecture, but that one has modified or 
improved upon another until Egyptian, Per- 
sian and Chinese, Greek, Roman, Italian, 
French, German and English, have all run 
together, and the modem style thus produced 
is no style. What is wanted is a regular de- 
partment devoted to this branch of art in all 
our Universities and higher institutions of 
learning, and it might, with great propriety, 
be substituted in our city High-schools for 
something less practical and less generally 
useful. Whatever improves taste, improves 
character. The builder of a beautiful house, 
or block, or church, by so much educates a 
public sense of the beautiful and elevates and 
blesses all who behold it, while the builder 
of an ill-shaped, and awkwardly contrived 
pile of lumber or bricks and mortar, which 
cannot be identified by the beholder without 
the accompanying proverbial sign of " This 
is a house," and which might, with equal 
propriety, be taken for a rink or a hospital, 
for a brick-yard or the barracks, is little less 
than a criminal. The remedy for this is 
thoroughly educated Architects who will, by 
study, and travel, and experiment, fully 
qualify themselves for this profession, and 
then a disposition on the part of building 
committees and contractors to employ them 
and pay them a fair price for their brains 
and time, in preference to building without 
plans, and tearing down and altering, and 
re-arranging, and finally accepting a rude 
botch, that will be found in the end to have 



coot much more than most elaborate "plans 
and specifications" would have done, besides 
being a standing reproach to the society 
fathering the abortion, and a real affliction 
to the community compelled to tolerate it. 



LIBRARIES IN THE WEST. 

One of the great wants in this new coun- 
try, in order that art in all its branches may 
be thoroughly studied, is such collections of 
books on the subject as may be found in the 
libraries of European Universities. It is dis- 
heartening to a student when, finding refer- 
ences in his reading to the sentiments of 
other, authors, he is not able to consult the 
original authorities for himself. Every effort 
to supply this demand should meet with our 
encouragement. 

We. have been particularly glad to learn 
that the Northwestern University at Evans- 
ton, only eleven miles from Chicago, has 
secured a large library in Germany, said to 
be particularly iich in works on Art. The 
library has lately arrived, and has been placed 
in correct order upon the shelves ; it will be 
open daily, and visitors, as well as students, 
wiil be allowed to consult it. It contains 
nearly twenty thousand volumes, collected 
by Dr. John Schultz, for many years con- 
nected with the department of Public Instruc- 
tion in Prussia, and himself an . eminent 
author. The library has been purchased 
and presented to the University by Mr. L L. 
Grecnlcaf, of Evanslon. 

Wo also need in all our genuine Universi- 
ties, museums to illustrate art as well as 
science. Correct copies of the best works 
of antiquity in sculpture and painting should 
be found by the side of a fair collection of 
modern works. These are as needful to the 
professors of history and art as specimens in 
natural history are to the professors of sci- 
ence. Then, let our courses of study in the 
Universities be liberalized, and be thrown 
open to a larger number, and they will prove 
far more efficient centers of civilization and 
culture than heretofore. 

The State furnishes to all opportunities fot 
a general elementary education. It furnishes 
also normal instruction to teachers, and 
schools of agriculture and the mechanic arts. 
Now let our wealthy citizens give to our 
Universities libraries and museums, where, 
at the smallest possible expense, the highest 
forms of culture may be offered to all wljo 
desire it. 



" Criticism implies knowledge of thft prin- 
ciples and laws involved in any work, with 
an intelligent perception of the object and 
a spirit of justice. If you suppose these you 
must accept the consequences. Criticism of 
a work of art, for instance, knows nothing of 
the artist. You may have drunk his punch, 
you may have smoked his cigars, he may have 
been most generous to you— and if you are to 
speak of him personally you will probably 
speak accordingly. But if you are to speak of 
his book, of his statue, of his painting, of his 
building, of his design in any kind, you must 
see that and that only, or you nre no critic, 
and what you say is not criticism." — G. W. 
Curtis, in Harper's. 



